Postmark dated SEPT 17 1984 (T-17) 


Dear Dave, 


1. If and when you ever get started studying Spanish, it would 


be nice if you would let me know, because once you start studying 


the language, I will want to stop making translations of stories for 


you for birthday presents. Presumably you will prefer to read the 


stories in the original language. 

2. As for that question as to when la and una change to el and 
un before feminine nouns that begin in aor ha: The change occurs 
when, and only when, the a or ha is accented. Thus, (Spanish) (first 
syllable stressed) la alumna (second syllable stressed) 

I found in a used bookstore a brief but apparently very 
informative outline of Spanish grammar. Among other things it 
provided the answer to the foregoing question. When I got home I 


checked my old grammar book, and the answer was there all along! 


I should have read that part more carefully. I'll have to take off 
the top of my head and tighten up a few nuts and bolts up there. 
3. With aview to our projected trip to Mexico, which conceivably 
may actually materialize some day, I checked up on the process of 
getting a passport. Here is the information in case you want it. 


I think this information overlaps with information you sent me 


a long time ago, but maybe some of it is new to you. 


Cost of passport: Passport itself is $35.00, but what with other 


fees, cost of passport photos, cost of certified birth certificate, 


total cost probably would be in neighborhood of $50.00. 


Waiting time to get passport: They told me about 8 weeks. But I 


don't know how long you have to wait get a certified copy of your 


birth certificate, which you need before you can apply for your 
passport. 


Identification needed is driver's licence & certified copy of birth 


certificate. You can get the latter by writing, or I imagine by 
visiting, State Department of Public health, 535 West Jefferson 


Street, Springfield, Illinois 62761. 


Photos: You need to get 2 photos. You have to get them from a 
professional photographer and you have to tell him they are for a 
passport, because they have to be on a special kind of paper. 


Validity period: Passport is valid for 10 years. Where to get 


passport: Clerk of any Federal or state court of record; some post 
offices; and there is a Passport Agency in Chicago. 
This is the information they gave me in Helena; some items, such 


as identification they require and length of waiting time, might vary 


according to location, I suppose. Might be well to get application 


in advance and look it over, as you need certain abstruse information 


such as mother's and father's birthplace, etc. 


A long time ago you asked me to translate for you "the ghost 


of the goddess --- I think you wanted to use the Spanish equivalent 
for the title of a story of something. You were particularly concerned 
about the gender. I translated the phrase as (rest of sentence in 


Spanish). My dictionary says (Spanish) takes masculine gender when 


it means ghost or apparition and feminine when it means "bogey". 


Seems pretty clear. But what my new book says makes it less clear: 


"Fantasma, (rest of paragraph in Spanish) 


(Fantasma, when it means "bogey or person who resembles an 
apparition or a spectre', has feminine gender, when it means 


"chimerical vision', masculine.) 


It's not clear how one would apply this to the case in question 


--- you can interpret it as you please. In any case, the gender of 
"fantasma", like that of "persona" (person) would be unaffected by 


the sex of the person involved. 


I recall that you, like me, were impressed by the autobiography 
of the Nazi was criminal Rudolf Hoss. I recently read two books that 
constitute the autobiography of another Nazi war criminal --- Inside 


the Third Reich, and Spandan, by Albert Speer. Speer was a Nazi of 


a very different stamp from Rudolf Hoss, and his autobiography is 


not what you might expect. But I found the books impressive in their 


own way, and you might like them too. I imagine you would find them 
in the library at Lombard. 
I might add that these books are interesting not primarily as 
accounts of the 3rd Reich, but as personal documents of the author. 
I am enclosing another translation of a Quiroga story for your 
birthday. Under separate cover I am sending you a book about the 
Mexicans of Texas which you might find interesting. 


You said you've seen 4 different college newspapers without 


finding any translation ads. I'd be curious to know whether those 


papers were from small colleges or sizable universities. One would 


only expect to find such ads in newspapers associated with the larger 


universities. 


-Ted 
P.S. I have just read of a curious religious sect that (UI) enacted 
in Russia. They reasoned as follows: In order to achieve salvation, 


repentance is necessary but in order to repent, it is necessary to 


have sins to repent of. Therefore they made it a point of religion 


to indulge in sensual orgies in order to assure themselves of having 


plenty of sins to repent of. 
P.P.S. If you can do this without greatly inconveniencing yourself, 
you might send me my old calculus book, Sherwood and Taylor, Calculus. 


This book has a green cover and is on one of the bookshelves in Lombard. 


Ted 


UNIVERSITY 
OF MONTANA 
Missoula, Montana 59812 
Department of Botany (406) 243-5222 
18 July 1984 
T.J. Kaczynski 


Stemple Pass Road 


Lincoln, Montana 59639 


Dear Mr. Kaczynski: 


I can't be of much help to you on the Cucurbita problem since personal 


knowledge is lacking in regard to C. foetidissima on my part and none 


of my references consider the edibility of the roots. The following 


information may be slightly relevant to some questions. Lewis and 


Lewis in their 1977 Medical Botany indicated that cucurbitacins are 


known to occur widely in the Cucurbitaceae and most cucurbitacins 


are known to be purgative. Arthur Cronquist in his 1981 An Integrated 


System of Classification of Flowering Plants explains that alkaloids 


are frequently produced in the Cucurbitaceae which contains bitter 


purgative cucurbitacins. 


Repeated boiling through several changes of water may remove some 
of these materials but the plant would have to be particularly enticing 
for me to go to such trouble and still run a risk of toxicity. And, 


of course, individuals vary in their sensitivity to many chemicals. 


Sorry I can't give you more definite answers. 


Sincerely, 


Sherman J. Preece 


Professor of Botany 


SP/he 
For October 3, 1984 
JUAN DARIEN 


Horacio Quiroga 


Here is told the story of a tiger who was reared and educated 


among men, and who was called Juan Darien. He went to school for 


four years dressed in pants and shirt, and he recited his lessons 
correctly, though he was a tiger of the jungles; but this was owing 


to the fact that he was in appearance a human being, as is told in 


the following lines. 
Once upon atime, at the beginning of autumn, the smallpox visited 


a town in a far-off country and killed many people. Brothers lost 


their sisters, and little children just learning to walk were left 


without father or mother. Mothers in turn lost their children, and 


one poor mother, young and widow, herself carried out her little child, 


the only one she had in the world, to bury it. When she returned 
home, she sat and thought of her little one. And she murmured: 
"God ought to have had pity on me, and he has taken my child. 
There may be angels in heaven, but my child doesn't know them. The 
person whom he knows best is me. My poor child!" 
And she looked off into the distance, for she was seated in back 
of her house by a gate that gave a view of the jungle. 


In the jungle there were many fierce animals that would roar 


at nightfall and at dawn. And the poor woman, who was still sitting 


there, spied in the darkness a wobbly little thing that came in through 


the gate, like a kitten that hardly had the strength to walk. The 
woman bent down and picked up in her hands a little tiger that was 
only a few days old, for its eyes were still closed. And when the 
miserable cub felt the contact of her hands it purred from happiness, 


for it was no longer alone. Fora long time the mother held suspended 


in the air that little enemy of man, that defenseless little wild 


beast that she could so easily have exterminated. But she hesitated 


pensive before the helpless cub that had come from who knows where 


and whose mother was undoubtedly dead. Without well considering what 
she was doing she brought the little cub to her breast and wrapped 


it in her big hands. And the little tiger, feeling the warmth of 


her bosom, snuggled down, purred peacefully, and went to sleep with 


its throat at the maternal breast. 

The woman, still pensive, went into the house. And for the rest 
of the night, each time she heard the cub moan with hunger and saw 
how it sought her breast with its closed eyes, she felt in her wounded 


heart that, before the supreme law of the Universe, one life was the 


same as another... 
And she gave suck to the little tiger. 
The cub was rescued, and the mother had found an immense 


consolation. Her consolation was so great that she looked forward 


with terror to the time when the creature would be torn away from 


her, for if it became known in the town that she was sucking a wild 


animal they would certainly kill the little beast. What could she 


do? The cub, gentle and affectionate -- for it would play with her 


at her breast -- was now her own child. 


Circumstances standing thus, a man who passed the woman's house 


at a run one rainy night heard a harsh moaning -- the hoarse growl 


with which wild beasts, even when newborn, frighten human beings. 
The man stopped abruptly and pounded on the door as he groped for 


his revolver. The mother had heard his footsteps and ran, mad with 


anguish, to hide the little tiger in the garden. But her good fortune 


willed that on opening the back door she found herself face to face 
with a gentle, old, and wise serpent who blocked her path. The 


unfortunate woman was about to scream in terror when the serpent spoke 


to her thus: 
"Do not be afraid, woman," it said, "Your mother's heart has 


enabled you to save a life of the Universe, where all lives are of 


equal value. But men will not understand you and will want to kill 
your new child. Fear nothing, be at peace. From this moment on, 
your child will have human shape; they will never recognize him. 
Form his heart, teach him to be good like you, and he will never know 
that he is not human. Unless ... unless a human mother denounces 
him; unless a mother demands that he repay with his blood what you 
have given for him, your son will always be worthy of you. Be at 


peace, mother, and hurry, for the man is going to break the door down." 


And the mother believed the serpent, for in all the religions 
of man the serpent knows the mystery of the lives that people the 


worlds. She ran, then, to open the door and the man, furious, came 


in with his revolver in his hand and searched everywhere without 
finding anything. When he left, the mother, trembling, opened the 
shawl under which she was hiding the little tiger at her breast, and 
in its place she saw a child sleeping peacefully. Full of happiness, 


she wept silently for a long time over her wild son turned human; 


tears of gratitude which twelve years later that same son was to repay 
with blood over her grave. 

Time passed. The new child needed a name; he was named Juan 
Darien. He needed food, clothing, shoes: he was given all of them, 
for which purpose the mother worked day and night. She was still 
quite young and could have married again if she had wanted to; but 
she was satisfied with the tender love of her son, a love that she 


returned with all her heart. 


Juan Darien was in fact worthy of being loved: more noble, good, 
and generous than anyone. For his mother, in particular, he had a 
profound veneration. Henever lied. Perhaps because he was at bottom 


a wild creature? It is possible; for it is not yet known what influence 


the purity of a soul drunk with the milk at the breast of a holy woman 
may have on a newborn animal.i 
Such was Juan Darien. And he went to school with the boys of 
his age, who often made fun of him for his rough hair and his shyness. 
Juan Darien was not very intelligent, but he made up for this with 
his great love for study. 


Matters standing thus, when the child was about to turn ten years 


old his mother died. Juan Darien suffered unspeakably until time 


assuaged his pain. But from then on he was a sorrowful boy whose 
only desire was to learn. 
There is one thing that we must confess: Juan Darien was not 


liked in the town. The people of towns closed in by the jungle do 


not care for boys who are too generous and who devote themselves to 


their studies with all their soul. He was, moreover, the best pupil 


in the school. And these facts together precipitated the denouement 


with an event that verified the serpent's prophecy. 


The town was preparing to celebrate a great festival and fireworks 


had been ordered from the distant city. In the school there was a 


general review of the students, for an inspector was to come and observe 


the classes. When the inspector arrived, the teacher had the best 


of them all recite -- Juan Darien. Juan Darien was the most 


outstanding pupil, but his emotions under the circumstances caused 


him to stammer; his tongue got tangled and he made a strange sound. 


The inspector watched the student carefully for a long while, then 


spoke in an undertone to the teacher. 


"Who is that boy, he asked. "Where does he come from?" 


"His name is Juan Darien," answered the teacher. "He was brought 


up by a woman who is now dead; nobody knows where he came from." 


"He is strange, very strange," murmured the inspector, noticing 


the rough hair of Juan Darien and the greenish reflections in his 


yes when he was in shadow. 


The inspector knew that there are things in the world stranger 


than anything that anyone can invent, and he knew at the same tim 


that he would never be able to find out by asking questions of Juan 


Darien whether the student had once been what the inspector feared; 


that is, awild animal. But just as there are men who, in an abnormal 


state, can remember things that have happened to their grandfathers, 
so it was possible that, under the influence of hypnotic suggestion, 
Juan Darien might remember his life as awild beast. And any children 
who may read this and not understand what we are talking about can 
ask grown-ups about it.2 

For this reason the inspector stepped up the platform and spoke 
thusly: 

"Very well, children. Now I want one of you to describe the jungle 
to us. You have been brought up almost in the jungle and know it 
well. What is the jungle like? What goes on there? that is what 


I want to know. Let's see ... you," he added, choosing a student 


at random, "Come up to the platform and tell us about anything that 
you may have seen." 


The boy came up and, though he was nervous, he spoke for a while. 


He said that in the forest there are gigantic trees, vines, and little 
flowers. When he finished, another boy came to the platform, and 


then another. And though all of them knew the jungle well, they all 


answered in the same way, for boys and many men report not what they 


see, but what they have read, even about things that they have just 
seen. And at last the inspector said: 

"Now it is Juan Darien's turn." 

Juan Darien said more or less the same things as the others. 


But the inspector, putting his hand on the boy's shoulder, exclaimed: 


"No, no. I want you to remember well what you have seen. 
Close your eyes." 

Juan Darien closed his eyes. 

"Good," continued the inspector. "Tell me what you see in the 
jungle." 

Juan Darien, his eyes still closed, hesitated a moment before 
answering. 


"I see nothing," he said at last. 


"You will see soon. Let us imagine that it is three o'clock 


in the morning, a little before dawn. We have just finished eating, 


for example ... We are in the jungle, in the darkness ... Before us 
is a stream ... What do you see?" 

Juan Darien was quiet for a moment. And in the class and in 
the nearby forest it was very quiet also. Suddenly Juan Darien 


shuddered, and speaking slowly, as if in a dream, he said: 
"T see the stones that I pass and the boughs that bend before 
me ... and the ground ... and I see the dry leaves that are flattened 


against the stones ..." 


"Just a minute," interrupted the inspector. "The stones and 
the leaves that you pass -- at what height do you see them?" 

The inspector asked this because if Juan Darien were in fact 
"seeing" what he used to do in the jungle when he was a wild animal 


and went to drink after having eaten, he would also see that when 


a tiger or panther, crouching low, approaches the river, the stones 


that he passes are at eye level. And the inspector repeated: 
"At what height do you see the stones?" 


And Juan Darien, always with his eyes closed, answered: 


"They are on the ground ... my ears brush against them ... and 
the fallen leaves are moved by my breath ... and I feel the moisture 
of the mud ..." 


Juan Darien's voice broke off. 

"Where?" the inspector asked in a firm voice. "Where do you 
feel the moisture of the water?" 

"On my whiskers!" said Juan Darien in a harsh voice, opening 
his eyes in fright. 

Dusk was falling, and through the window the jungle was seen 
close, already gloomy. The pupils did not understand how terrible 
was the evocation; but neither did they laugh at those extraordinary 
whiskers of Juan Darien, who had no whiskers at all. And they did 
not laugh, because the child's face was pale and anxious. 

Class was over. The inspector was not a bad man; but, like all 
men who live very close to the jungle, he had a blind hatred for tigers; 
for which reason he said in a low voice to the teacher: 

"Juan Darien must be killed. He is a wild beast of the forest, 


possibly a tiger. We must kill him, for if we do not do so, then 


sooner or later he will kill all of us. So far his bestial evil has 


not been aroused; but one day or another it will explode and then 


he will devour us all, since we let him live with us. We have, then, 


to kill him. The problem is that we cannot do so as long as he has 
human form, because we would not be able to prove to the world that 
he is a tiger. He looks like a man, and with men one must proceed 
carefully. I know of a lion-tamer in the city. Let us send for him, 
and he will find some way of making Juan Darien resume his tiger form. 


And even if he cannot turn him into a tiger, people will believe 


us, and we will be able to cast the boy out into the jungle. Let 
us send for the lion-tamer immediately, before Juan Darien escapes." 


But escape was the last thing that Juan Darien was thinking of, 


for he had no idea of what was going on. How could he have believed 


that he was not a human being, when he never felt anything but love 


for everyone and did not even hate noxious animals? 
But the words ran from mouth to mouth, and Juan Darien began 


to feel their effects. People refused to answer him, they hastily 


got out of his path, and they followed him at a distance by night. 


"What is wrong with me? Why do they treat me this way?" wondered 


Juan Darien. 
And now they no longer merely avoided him. The boys would shout 
at him: 


"Get out of here! Go back where you came from! Get out!" 


The grown-ups too were no less enraged than the boys. Who knows 
what would have happened if on the very afternoon of the festival 
the anxiously-awaited lion-tamer had not arrivedat last. Juan Darien 


was at home preparing the meager soup to which he was accustomed when 


he heard the shouting of the crowd that was advancing precipitately 
on his house. He hardly had time to go out and see what was happening: 


They grabbed him and dragged him to the house where the lion-tamer 


was. 
"Here he is!" they cried, shaking him. "This is the one! He 
is a tiger! We'll have nothing to do with tigers! Take away his human 
form and we'll kill him!" 
And the boys, his schoolmates whom he most loved, and even old 


people, were shouting: 


"He is a tiger! Juan Darien is going to devour us! Let him die!" 
Juan Darien protected and cried because blows were raining 


on him and he was a child of twelve years. But at that moment the 


crowd parted, and the lion-tamer, with big patent-leather boots, a 


red frock-coat, and a whip in his hand, appeared before Juan Darien. 


The lion-tamer stared at him fixedly and clenched his fingers hard 
on the handle of the whip. 

"Aha!" he exclaimed, "I recognize you well! You can fool anyone 
else, but not me! I see you, son of tigers! Under your shirt I can 
see the stripes of a tiger3! Off with the shirt, and bring the hunting 
dogs! We'll see now whether the dogs recognize you as a human being 
or as a tiger!" 

In a trice they tore off all of Juan Darien's clothing and threw 
him into a cage for wild animals. 

"Let loose the dogs! Now!" cried the lion-tamer. "And commend 
yourself to the gods of your jungle, Juan Darien!" 

And four ferocious tiger-hunting dogs were let loose in the cage. 


The lion-tamer did this because dogs always recognize the scent 


of the tiger, and [he thought that] as soon as they sniffed Juan Darien 
without his clothes they would tear him to pieces, for they would 
be able to see with their hunting-dogs' eyes the stripes of the tiger 


hidden beneath the human skin. 


But the dogs saw nothing in Juan Darien other than the kind boy 
who loved even noxious animals. Andon smelling him they wagged their 
tails pacifically. 


"Devour him! He is a tiger! Sic him! Sic him!" they shouted 


at the dogs. And the dogs barked and bounded around the cage, 


maddened, without knowing what to attack. 


The test had given no result. 


"Very well!" exclaimed the lion-tamer. "These are bastard dogs, 


of the tiger breed. They do not recognize you. But I recognize you, 


Juan Darien, and now we are going to have it out with one another.a" 


And on saying this h ntered the cage and raised his whip. 
"Tiger!" he shouted, "You have a man before you, and you are 


a tiger. I see there, under your stolen human skin, the stripes of 


a tiger. Show your stripes!" 
And he gave Juan Darien a fierce lash across he body. The poor 


naked child screamed with pain, while the infuriated people repeated: 


"Show your tiger's stripes!" 

The atrocious torture went on for some time; and I wold not want 
any of the children who hear me ever to see any living being martyrized 
in such a way. 

"Please! I'm dying!" cried Juan Darien. 

"Show your stripes!" they answered. 


Finally the torture ended. All that was left was the bloody 


little body of a child that had been Juan Darien, broken down in a 


corner at the back of the cage. He was still alive, and he was even 


able to walk when they took him out, but full of such agony as no 
one will ever feel. 

They took him out of the cage and, pushing him down the middle 
of the street, drove him out of the town. He kept stumbling at every 
moment, and behind him came the boys, the women, and the grown men 
of the town, pushing him. 

"Get out of here, Juan Darien! Go back to the jungle, son of 


a tiger, tiger-heart! Get out, Juan Darien!" 


And those who were not close enough to strike him threw stones 
at him. 


At last Juan Darien fell down altogether, stretching out his 


poor child's hands in search of support. And his cruel destiny would 
have it that a woman, who was standing at the door of her house holding 


in her arms an innocent little child, put an evil interpretation on 


this gesture of supplication. 

"He wants to take away my child!" screamed the woman. "He 
stretched out his hands to kill it! He's a tiger! Let's kill him now 
before he kills our children!" 

So said the woman. And in this way the serpent's prophecy was 
fulfilled: that Juan Darien would die when a human mother should demand 
the human heart and human life that another mother had given him at 
her breast. 

No other accusation was necessary to convince the maddened 
people. And twenty arms were already raising stones to crush Juan 


Darien when the lion-tamer ordered from behind in his harsh voice: 


"Let us mark him with stripes of fire! Let us burn him with the 
fireworks!" 
It was already getting dark, and by the time they arrived at 


the plaza night had fallen. In the plaza had been erected a castle 


of fireworks, with wheels, wreaths, and bengal lights. They tied 
Juan Darien on top of it in the center, and lit the fuse at one end. 
The thread of fire ran swiftly up and down and ignited the whole 
castle. And among the stationary stars and the gigantic wheels of 
all colors, Juan Darien was seen on top, sacrificed. 

"This is your last day as aman, Juan Darien," they all shouted, 
"Show us your stripes!" 

"Pardon, pardon!" screamed Juan Darien, writhing among the sparks 
and the clouds of smoke. The yellow, red, and green wheels spun 


dizzily, some to the right and some to the left. The tangent jets 


of fire traced out great circles; and in the middle, burned by the 


streams of fire that crossed his body, Juan Darien writhed. 

"Show your stripes!" they still roared from below. 

"No, pardon! I am human!" the unfortunate creature still had 
time to cry. And behind a new furrow of fire it could be seen that 
his body was shaking convulsively, that his groans were acquiring 
a deep and hoarse tone, and that the form of his body was changing 


little by little. And the mob, with a savage scream of triumph, at 


last saw arising beneath the human skin the black, fatal, parallel 
stripes of the tiger. 
The atrocious act of cruelty had been completed; they had achieved 


what they wanted. In place of the child's innocent of all guilt, 


there was nothing up there but the body of a tiger roaring in its 


death-agony. 


The bengal lights too were dying out. The last stream of sparks 


of a burned-out wheel reached the rope that tied the wrists -- no, 


the paws of the tiger, for Juan Darien was finished -- and the body 
fell heavily to the ground. The people dragged it to the edge of 
the forest, leaving it there so that the jackals might eat the corpse 
and its wild-beast's heart. 

But the tiger was not dead. With the cool of the night it regained 


consciousness, and, dragging itself in terrible torment, it immured 


itself in the jungle. For a whole month it did not leave its lair 
in the thickest part of the forest, waiting with the sombre patience 


of a wild animal for its wounds to heal. All finally scarred over, 


except one, a deep burn in the side, which did not close and which 
the tiger covered with great leaves. 
For from his recently-lost form he had preserved three things: 


the memory of the past; his manual dexterity, for he used his paws 


like handss" and language. But as for the rest he was absolutely 
and completely a wild animal, not differing in the slightest degree 
from other tigers. 


When he finally felt himself recovered, he passed word to the 


other tigers to meet that same night by the great cane-brake that 


bordered on the cultivated fields. Andat nightfall he at last started 


off for the town. He climbed a tree in the neighborhood and waited 


for a long time immobile. Without even bothering to glance at them 


he saw pass beneath him poor women and tire farm-hands of miserable 


aspect; until at last he saw coming along the road a man in great 


boots and red frock-coat. 


The tiger did not move even a twig in gathering himself for the 
spring. He threw himself on the lion-tamer; with a blow of his paw 
he knocked him down unconscious, and picking him up by the belt with 
his teeth he carried him unharmed to the cane-brake. 


There, under the immense canes that rose invisible, were th 


tigers of the jungle moving in the dark, and their eyes shone like 
lights that moved from one side to another. The man was still 


unconscious. The tiger said then: 


"Brothers: I lived for twelve years among men, as a man myself. 


And I am a tiger. Perhaps with my actions I will be able later to 


erase that stain. Brothers: this night I will break the last tie 


that links me with the past." 
And having spoken thus he picked up in his mouth the still 


unconscious man and climbed with him to the highest part of the 


cane-brake, where he left him tied between two bamboos. Then he set 


fire to the dry leaves on the ground and quickly a crackling sheet 
of flame ascended. The tigers drew back frightened from the fire. 


But the tiger said: "Peace, brothers!" and they became calm, lying 


down on their bellies with their paws crossed before them to watch. 


The cane-brake was burning like an immense castle of fireworks. 


The canes were exploding like bombs, and their jets of hot gasses¢ 
crossed in sharp arrows of color. The flames ascended in silent puffs, 


leaving beneath them livid hollows; and at the top, not yet reached 


by the fire, the canes swayed back and forth, crisped7 by the heat. 
But the man, touched by the flames, had regained consciousness. 


Down below he saw the tigers with their purple eyes raised to him 


and he understood everything. 


"Pardon, pardon me!" he howled, writhing, "I beg pardon for 
everything!" 
No one answered. The man then felt himself abandoned by God 


and cried with all his soul: 


"Pardon, Juan Darien!" 


On hearing this, Juan Darien raised his head and said coldly: 


"There is no one here named Juan Darien. I don't know any Juan 


Darien. That is a human name, and we are all tigers here." 

And turning to his companions, as if he did not understand, he 
asked: 

"Is anyone here called Juan Darien?" 


But the flames had already burned the castle right up to the 


roof. And among the sharp bengal lights that criss-crossed the firey 
wall could be seen a black corpse that smoked as it burned. 


"Now I am ready, brothers," said the tiger. "But I still have 


one thing left to do." 


And he started off again for the town, followed by the tigers 
without his taking note of it. He paused by a poor and sad-looking 
garden, jumped the wall, and passing by many crosses and gravestones 
stopped before an unadorned patch of ground where the woman whom he 
had called mother for eight years was buried. He kneeled down -- 
knelt like a man -- and for a time nothing was heard. 

"Mother!" the tiger murmured at last with profound tenderness. 


"Only you, of all human beings, knew the sacred right to life of 


all beings in the Universe. You alone understood that the only 


difference between a man and a tiger is in the heart. And you taught 


me to love, to understand, to forgive. Mother! I'm sure that you 


hear me. I'll always be your son, no matter what may happen -- yours 
alone. Goodbye Mother!" 

Straightening up, he saw the purple eyes of his brothers who 
were watching him from the other side of the wall, and he rejoined 
them. 


At that moment the hot wind brought them from the depths of the 


night the report of a gun. 

"It's in the jungle," said the tiger. "It's the men. They are 
hunting, killing, slaughtering." 

Turning then toward the town lit up by the reflection of the 


burning forest, he cried: 


"Trredeemable race! Now it's my turn!" 

And turning again to the grave over which he had just prayed, 
he tore away the leaves that bandaged his wound and wrote on the cross 
in his own blood, in great letters, below the name of his mother, 

AND 
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"Now we are in peace," he said. And sending, with his brothers, 


a roar of challenge at the terrified town, he concluded: 


"Now, to the jungle. And tiger forever!" 


NOTES 


1. This is a literal translation. If you can make any sense out of 


it, you are welcome to do so. 
2. Was this written originally as achildren's story? It's not exactly 
the kind of thing that would be written for children in North America. 


3. The "tigre" of south America is the jaguar, which is not striped 


but spotted. It therefore is not clear where the story is supposed 


to be set. But of course it is a fantasy story and therefore cannot 
be expected to adhere t the rules of logic. 

4. Literally, "now we are going to see one another." My translation 
is only a guess at the real meaning. 

5. Literally, "the dexterity of his hands, which he managed like a 
man." From this and other examples I gather that hispanics in some 
cases use manos (hands) to refer to the forefeet of an animal. 

6. I have permitted myself to embroider here. Where I have "jets 
of hot gasses" the original has simply "gasses". 

7. The verb is crispar. None of the dictionary meanings seemed to 
fit the context, so I have used the English verb "to crisp", even 
though the dictionaries do not give this as one of the meanings of 


crispar. 


COMMENTS 


This story is crude and barbaric -- for instance, little attention 


is paid to making the events seem plausible -- but it is a very powerful 


story. Its rough-hewn aspect probably contributes to the effect and 


may have been partly or wholly intentional. Quiroga was capable of 


writing polished stories, as shown by the one I sent you last year. 


This story also illustrates the extremely varied character of 
Quiroga's writing. Would you have guessed that the three stories 


I've sent you were by the same author, if you hadn't been told? 


The story is such that one might well imagine that it was intended 


as some kind of allegory. It would be interesting to know whether 


there is any evidence that Quiroga meant to incorporate a definite 
message in the tale. 


By the way, Juan Darien is written in Spanish as Juan Darien, 


so that the accent is on the last syllable. 


FOR DESSERT: 
The following is a prose translation of a sonnet by Francisco 
de Quevedo y Vilegas (1580-1643), who is considered to have been one 


of the greatest figures of Spanish literature. Such samples of his 


writing as I found in the book about him that I read were very difficult 


to decipher -- some were to me practically incomprehensible. So don't 
count on the accuracy of the following translation. 
TO A NOSE 
Francisco de Quevedo 
There was a man attached to a nose. 
t wa sa superlative nose. 
t was a fierce-looking fellow and a scribe. 


[t was a well-bearded swordfish. 


It was a badly-aimed sun-dial. 

t was a pensive still.* 

t was an elephant lying on its back. 
t was Ovid provided with more nose. 
t was the beak of a galley. 


t was an Egyptian pyramid. 


t was all the twelve tribes of noses. 


It was an infinite supernose, a vast quantity of nose, a nose so 


frightful that on the face of Adam it would have been a 
crime. 
*I.e., apparatus for distilling. No doubt an alembic --> (at this 
point writer drew a small sketch) is intended. 


(Quevedo must have had an acromegalous uncle.) 


